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PRELIMINARY  NOTE. 


The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  Society  occurred 
on  January  1,  1883,  hut,  as  this  day  was  a public  holiday,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  defer  the  formal  celebration  of  the  event  until 
the  next  regular  meeting,  the  first  Thursday,  in  January. 

Invitations  were  extended  to  kindred  Societies,  but  arrived  too  late 
to  permit,  except  in  one  instance,  a delegate  being  present. 

Letters  were  read  from  Messrs.  Appleton,  North,  Williams,  Morse, 
Koehler,  Smith,  Winsor,  Colburn,  Evans,  Le  Moine,  Holmes,  Wilson, 
Norton,  Whittlesey,  Winthrop,  Westcott,  Arnold,  Toppan,  Brock,  Perry, 
Greenleaf,  Jones,  Baird,  Furness,  Hanna,  Whitehead,  Harden,  Ilarz- 
feld,  Quaglia,  Andrews,  Hayden,  and  other  corresponding  members 
of  the  Society,  regretting  their  inability  to  be  present  and  expressing 
their  best  wishes  for  the  future  of  the  Society;  likewise  letters  to 
the  same  tenor  from  Essex  Institute,  Georgia  and  Rhode  Island  His- 
torical Societies,  Literary  and  Historical  Society  of  Quebec,  Western 
Pennsylvania  Numismatic  Association,  Boston  Numismatic  Society, 
and  the  Archaeological  Association  of  America. 

A brief  history  of  the  Society  may  not  be  inappropriate. 

On  the  27th  day  of  December,  1857,  seven  gentlemen  of  culture, 

who  saw  that  on  the  whole  American  continent  there  existed  no 

society  devoted  to  numismatic  research,  and  burning  with  the  violent 

“ coin-fever  ” which  raged  fiercely  in  those  days,  met  together  and 

resolved  to  fill  the  void  by  the  creation  of  such  a body.  A committee 

was  appointed  to  frame  a constitution  and  by-laws,  which  reported  at 

a special  meeting  held  January  1st,  1858,  and  the  Society  came  into 

existence.  On  February  19th  of  the  same  year  the  State  granted  a 
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charter  not,  however,  without  considerable  opposition  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  rural  Assemblymen,  who  fancied  that  some  snake  in  the 
way  of  a banking  institution  or  fiscal  agent  was  hidden  in  the  bill. 
The  notion  that  people  could  meet  simply  and  solely  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  old  coins  seemed  to  them  scarcely  credible.  Time  rolled  on, 
and  after  a few  years  it  became  evident  that  the  field  of  operations 
was  too  limited  for  the  Society  ever  to  attain  to  a large  membership 
or  to  claim  the  attention  of  the  general  public.  Accordingly,  on 
March  23d,  1865,  the  name  was  changed  to  that  which  it  at  present 
bears;  and  all  the  junior  societies  have  followed  in  its  wake.  From 
that  day  to  this  the  Society  has  prospered. 

The  interest  in  its  objects  grew  apace.  In  1857,  there  were  probably 
not  three  sales  a year  of  Coins  and  objects  of  Archaeology  throughout 
the  United  States.  In  1882,  there  were  one  hundred.  The  Science  of 
Numismatics  has  taken  a firm  hold  upon  this  continent. 

The  Spartan  band  of  seven  resident  members  has  grown  to  seventy. 
The  once  scanty  and  scattered  possessions  of  the  Society,  its  library 
and  cabinets,  formerly  preserved  in  the  houses  of  its  officials,  have 
found  a permanent  resting  place  where  they  are  accessible  to  its  mem- 
bers. Its  coins  are  in  the  Memorial  Hall  in  Fairmount  Park,  its  books 
and  specimens  at  the  room.  The  Society  gave  two  of  its  most  active 
members  as  a sacrifice  for  the  Union ; Richard  W.  Davids  died  at 
Gettysburg  and  Mark  Wilkes  Collett  in  the  Wilderness.  There  have 
been  but  two  Presidents  from  the  date  of  its  foundation,  Joseph  J. 
Mickley,  until  1867,  and  since  that  time,  Hon.  Eli  K.  Price;  to  the 
enlightened  zeal  of  the  latter  is  due  largely  much  of  the  present  high 
standing  of  the  Association.  Its  ranks  have  been  filled  with  the  most 
illustrious  men  of  America  and  Europe ; its  contributions  to  antiqua- 
rian research  have  been  frequent  and  worthy  of  note.  The  most 
important  of  its  actions,  was  the  adoption  in  September,  1858,  of  a 
new  scale  of  measurement  for  coins  and  medals,  in  place  of  that  of 
Mionnet,  wrhich  is  the  one  in  general  use  throughout  Europe.  The 
divisions  of  Mionnet's  scale  are  irregular,  and  apparently  arbitrary.  Of 
the  printed  copies  of  that  scale  which  chiefly  had  been  in  use  in  that 
country  up  to  this  time,  no  two  could  be  found  exactly  alike,  while 
many  of  them  differed  very  materially  in  their  divisions.  After  well 
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considering  the  subject,  the  Society  adopted  as  its  scale,  the  divisions 
of  the  inch  into  sixteenths,  such  a measure  being  readily  understood 
and  always  to  be  obtained  without  difficulty-  This  scale  proposed  by 
Mr.  Alfred  B.  Taylor,  has  been,  after  its  reception  by  the  Society, 
generally  adopted  throughout  the  United  States,  and  is  known  as  the 
“ American  scale.” 

In  April  1866  the  Society  petitioned  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  render  the  National  coinage  of  more  interest  and  permanent 
value  than  a mere  succession  of  insignificant  pieces  of  metal.  The 
petition  was  presented  by  Senator  Keverdy  Johnson,  Honorary  Vice- 
President  for  the  State  of  Maryland,  but  as  yet  no  step  in  the  desired 
direction  has  resulted  from  the  Society’s  action. 

To  commemorate  the  twenty-first  anniversary  of  the  Society  in  1879 
a medal  was  struck  bearing  the  head  of  its  venerable  President,  and 
distributed  among  kindred  societies  throughout  the  world. 

H.  PHILLIPS,  JR., 

D.  G.  BRINTON, 

CHARLES  HENRY  HART, 

Committee  on  Publication. 


PROCEEDINGS. 


On  Thursday,  January  4th,  1883,  at  8 P.  M.,  the  Society  assembled  at 
its  Hall,  there  being  present — Pres i den t , Price  ; Vice-Presidents,  Brinton, 
Scott ; Corresponding  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Phillips  ; Recording  Secre- 
tary, Carson  ; Curators,  Davis,  Barber ; Historiographer , Hart ; Librarian, 
Hockley ; and  the  following  members : Robert  IT.  Alison,  M.  D.,  Joseph 
W.  Anderson,  M.  D.,  Wescott  Bailey,  John  Baird,  Joseph  W.  Bates,  John 
R.  Baker,  William  S.  Baker,  J.  Davis  Duffield,  Inman  Horner,  Francis 
Jordan,  Jr.,  Henry  Iungerich,  Philip  Howard  Law,  Rev.  John  P.  Lundy, 
Isaac  Myer,  Albert  E.  Outerbridge,  Jr.,  J.  Sergeant  Price,  Eli  Iv.  Price, 
Jr.,  Craig  D.  Ritchie,  Samuel  L.  Smedley  and  John  M.  Scott. 

Mr.  R.  R.  Parry  was  present  as  a delegate  from  the  Minnesota  Histori- 
cal Society,  and  others,  visitors,  were  also  present. 

The  following  paper  was  read  by  Daniel  G.  Brinton,  M.  D.,  on 

THE  JOURNEY  OF  THE  SOUL. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  : — I am  about  to  invite  your  atten- 
tion for  a few  minutes  to  one  of  the  many  curious  results  of  comparative 
mythology.  This  science,  which  is  still  in  its  infancy,  may  be  regarded 
by  some  of  you,  as  it  is  by  the  world  at  large,  as  one  of  little  practical 
importance,  and  quite  remote  from  the  interests  of  daily  life  and  thought. 
But  some  of  the  results  it  attains  are  so  startling,  and  throw  such  a singular 
light  on  various  familiar  customs  and  popular  beliefs,  that  the  time  is  not 
far  off  when  it  will  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  potent  solvents  in  the 
crucible  of  intelligence. 

The  point  to  which  I shall  address  myself  to-night  is  the  opinion  en- 
tertained by  three  ancient  nations,  very  wide  apart  in  space,  time  and 
blood,  concerning  the  journey  of  the  soul  when  it  leaves  the  body. 

These  nations  are  the  ancient  Egyptians,  the  ancient  Aryans  and  the 
Aztecs  or  Nahua  of  Central  Mexico. 

All  these  people  believed,  with  equal  faith,  in  the  existence  of  a soul  or 
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spirit  in  man,  and  in  its  continuing  life  after  the  death  of  the  body.  How 
they  came  by  this  belief  does  not  concern  my  present  thesis ; that  they 
held  it  in  unquestioning  faith  none  can  deny  who  has  studied  even  super- 
ficially their  surviving  monuments.  They  supposed  this  assumed  after- 
life was  continued  under  varying  conditions  in  some  other  locality  than 
this  present  world,  and  that  it  required  a journey  of  some  length  for  the 
disembodied  spirit  to  reach  its  destined  abode.  It  is  the  events  which 
were  supposed  to  take  place  on  this  journey,  and  the  goals  to  which  it  led 
that  I am  about  to  narrate.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  several  curious 
similarities  in  the  opinions  of  these  widely  diverse  peoples,  which  can  only 
be  explained  by  the  supposition  that  they  based  their  theories  of  the  soul’s 
journey  and  goal  on  some  analogy  familiar  to  them  all. 

I begin  with  the  Egyptian  theory.  It  appears  in  its  most  complete 
form  in  the  sepulchral  records  of  the  New  Kingdom,  after  the  long 
period  of  anarchy  of  the  Shepherd  Kings  had  passed,  and  when  under 
the  18th,  19th  and  20th  dynasties,  Egypt  may  be  said  to  have  risen  to 
the  very  pinnacle  of  her  greatness. 

The  collection  of  the  sacred  funerary  texts  into  the  famous  ritual 
known  as  “ The  Book  of  the  Dead,”  dates  from  this  time.  Many  of  its 
chapters  are,  indeed,  very  much  older ; but  Egyptian  religion,  which  was 
not  stationary,  but  constantly  progressive  toward  higher  intellectual  forms 
and  purer  ethical  standards,  can  best  be  judged  as  it  was  in  this  period, 
that  of  the  Theban  dynasties  of  the  New  Kingdom.  To  assign  a date, 
we  may  say  in  round  numbers,  two  thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

From  that  invaluable  document,  therefore,  the  “ Book  of  the  Dead,” 
we  learn  what  this  ancient  people  expected  to  happen  to  the  soul  when  it 
left  the  body.  Of  the  millions  of  mummies  which  were  zealously  pre- 
pared in  those  ages,  none  was  complete  unless  it  had  folded  with  it  one  or 
a number  of  chapters  of  this  holy  book,  the  formulas  in  which  were 
safeguards  and  passwords  to  the  spirit  on  its  perilous  journey. 

The  general  statement  is  that  the  soul  on  leaving  the  corpse  passes 
toward  the  West  where  it  descends  into  the  divine  inferior  region  called 
Amenti,  over  which  presides  Osiris,  “ chief  of  chiefs  divine,”  who  repre- 
sents the  sun  god  in  his  absence,  in  other  words  the  sun  at  night,  the  sun 
which  has  sunk  in  the  west  and  stays  somewhere  all  night. 

In  this  place  of  darkness  the  soul  undergoes  its  various  tests.  The 
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deeds  done  in  the  flesh,  the  words  spoken  in  life,  the  thoughts  of  the 
heart  are  brought  up  against  it  by  different  accusers,  who  appear  in  the 
form  of  monsters  of  the  deep.  As  the  sun  has  to  combat  the  darkness  of 
the  night  and  to  overcome  it  before  it  can  again  rise,  so  the  soul  has  to 
combat  the  record  of  its  sins,  and  conquer  the  frightful  images  which 
represent  them.  This  was  to  be  done  in  the  Egyptian  as  in  almost  all 
religions  by  the  power  of  magic  formulas,  in  other  words  by  prayers,  and 
the  invocation  of  holy  names. 

Having  succeeded,  the  soul  saw  the  nightly  constellations  and  the 
heavenly  stars,  and  reached  the  great  celestial  river,  whose  name  was 
Nun.  This  was  the  self-created,  primordial  element.  From  its  green 
depths  all  created  things,  even  the  gods  themselves,  took  their  origin.  It 
is  called  in  the  texts,  “father  of  all  gods.”  From  it  rose  Ra,  the  Sun  god, 
in  his  brightness.  In  its  dark  depths  lies  bound  in  chains  of  iron,  the 
serpent  Refref,  the  symbol  of  evil,  otherwise  called  Apap.  But,  though 
bound,  this  monster  endeavors  to  seize  each  soul  that  crosses  the  river. 
The  fortunate  soul  repels  the  serpent  by  blows  and  by  incantations  which 
destroy  its  power,  but  the  unfortunate  one  is  swallowed  up  and  annihilated. 

This  danger  passed,  the  soul  reaches  the  farther  strand  and  rises  from 
the  waters,  as  Horus,  who  represents  the  sun  at  dawn,  rises  from  the 
eastern  waves.  This  is  the  purpose  of  all  the  rites  and  prayers,  to  have 
the  soul,  as  the  expression  is,  “ rise  at  day”  or  “rise  in  the  daytime.”  In 
other  words,  to  rise  as  the  sun  and  with  the  sun,  or,  to  use  again  the 
constant  formula  of  the  “ Book  of  the  Dead,”  to  “ enter  the  boat  of  the 
Sun  ; ” for  the  Sun  was  supposed  to  sail  through  celestial  and  translucent 
waters  on  its  grand  journey  from  horizon  to  zenith  and  zenith  to  horizon. 
Starting  at  dawn  as  the  child  Horus,  son  of  the  slain  and  lost  Osiris,  the 
orb  of  light  became  at  midday  the  mighty  Ra,  and  as  evening  approached, 
was  transformed  to  Khep-Ra  or  Ilarmachis,  once  again  to  become  Osiris 
when  it  had  sunk  beneath  the  western  verge. 

So  strict  and  absolute  was  the  analogy  supposed  by  the  Egyptians  to 
exist  between  the  course  of  the  sun  and  the  destiny  of  the  soul,  that 
every  soul  was  said  to  become  Osiris  at  the  moment  of  death,  and  in  the 
copies  of  the  “ Book  of  the  Dead,”  enclosed  in  a mummy,  the  proper 
name  of  the  defunct  is  always  preceded  by  the  name  “Osiris,”  as  we 
might  say  “ Osiris  Raineses  ” or  “ Osiris  Sesostris.” 
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To  illustrate  further  what  I have  said,  I will  translate  a few  passages 
from  the  most  recent  and  correct  version  of  the  “ Book  of  the  Dead,”  that 
published  at  Paris  a few  months  ago,  and  made  by  Prof.  Paul  Pierret,  of 
the  Egyptian  Museum  of  the  Louvre,  the  rich  collections  in  which  are  no 
doubt  familiar  to  many  of  you. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  first  chapter  of  this  Ritual : 

“ O ye  who  open  the  roads ! O ye  who  make  smooth  the  paths  to  the 
souls  in  the  abode  of  Osiris ! Make  smooth  the  paths,  open  the  roads  to 
Osiris  such-a-one  that  he  may  enter,  by  the  aid  of  this  chapter,  into  the 
abode  of  Osiris  ; that  he  may  enter  with  zeal  and  emerge  with  joy  ; that 
this  Osiris  such-a-one  be  not  repulsed,  nor  miss  his  way,  that  he  may  enter 
as  he  wishes  and  leave  when  he  wills.  Let  his  words  be  made  true  and 
his  orders  executed  in  the  abode  of  Osiris. 

“ This  Osiris  such-a-one  is  journeying  toward  the  west  with  good  fortune. 
When  weighed  in  the  balance  he  is  found  to  be  without  sin ; of  numerous 
mouths,  none  has  condemned  him ; his  soul  stands  erect  before  Osiris ; out 
of  his  mouth  when  on  earth  no  impurity  proceeded.” 

(Here  the  soul  speaks :) 

“ I place  myself  before  the  master  of  the  gods  ; I reach  the  divine  abode ; 
I raise  myself  as  a living  god  ; I shine  among  the  gods  of  heaven  ; I am 
become  as  one  of  you,  O ye  gods.  I witness  the  progress  of  the  holy 
stars.  I cross  the  river  Nun.  I am  not  far  removed  from  the  fellowship 
of  the  gods.  I eat  of  the  food  of  the  gods.  I sit  among  them.  I am 
invoked  as  a divine  being ; I hear  the  prayers  offered  to  me ; I enter  the 
boat  of  the  sun  ; my  soul  is  not  far  from  its  lord.  Hail  to  thee,  Osiris  1 
Grant  that  I sail  joyously  to  the  west,  that  I be  received  by  the  lords  of 
the  west ; that  they  say  to  me,  ‘ Adoration,  adoration  and  peace  be  thine;’ 
and  that  they  prepare  a place  for  me  near  to  the  chief  of  chiefs  divine.” 

Through  the  rhetoric  of  this  mystic  rhapsody  we  see  that  the  soul  goes  to 
the  abode  of  Osiris,  is  judged  and  tested  as  to  its  merits,  and  if  approved 
crosses  in  safety  the  river  Nun  and  becomes  as  one  of  the  gods  themselves  ; 
a companion  of  Osiris  and  Ra. 

Such,  in  broad  outline,  was  the  orthodox  Egyptian  doctrine.  There 
was  a vast  amount  of  accessory  matter  and  mysticism  added  to  this  simple 
statement,  but  the  foundation  is  always  the  same. 

To  one  or  two  points  I will  call  attention  for  later  reference  in  this  paper. 
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In  the  13th  Chapter  of  the  “ Book  of  the  Dead,”  the  defunct  is  supposed 
to  repeat  the  following  formula : 

“ I arrive  as  a hawk,  I depart  as  a phenix.  I am  the  God  of  the 
morning.  I have  finished  the  journey  and  worshipped  the  sun  in  the 
lower  world.  Heavily  braided  is  the  hair  of  Osiris.  I am  one  of  the 
dogs  of  Horus.  I have  finished  the  journey  and  worshipped  Osiris.” 

This  reference  to  the  hair  of  Osiris  and  the  transformation  of  the  soul 
into  a dog,  are  incidents  to  which  I shall  refer  in  another  connection. 

Another  interesting  fact  is  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  numbers  four 
and  eight  in  the  Egyptian  theories  of  the  spiritual  world.  In  the  16th 
Chapter  of  the  “ Book  of  the  Dead,”  it  is  prescribed  that  four  pictures  as 
set  forth  should  be  painted  on  the  sarcophagus,  in  order  that  the  soul  may 
pass  through  the  four  apertures  of  the  sky.  The  chapter  identifies  these 
with  the  cardinal  points  from  which  blow  the  four  winds.  In  chapter 
17th,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  texts  in  the  book,  reference  is  made  to  the 
eight  gods  of  Hermapolis  ; elsewhere  the  number  is  mentioned.  This  illus- 
trates the  easy  transfer  of  the  plan  of  terrestial  geography  to  that  of  the 
spiritual  world. 

Passing  now'  to  the  mythology  of  the  Aryan  nations,  wre  find  that  the 
three  great  cycles  of  its  poetry,  the  Indian,  the  Greek,  and  the  Norse, 
agree  closely  in  their  opinions  of  the  destination  of  the  soul. 

After  death,  according  to  their  belief,  the  soul  descended  into  a world 
below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  Greeks  called  it  the  realm  of  Hades, 
from  the  name  of  its  ruler,  otherwise  known  as  Pluto.  The  latter  name 
signifies  the  wealthy,  because  sooner  or  later  all  the  children  of  men  and 
all  their  possessions  come  under  his  power.  The  meaning  of  Hades  is 
unknown,  as  its  derivation  from  ceidos,  unseen,  is  now  generally  doubted 
by  the  best  Greek  scholars. 

The  entrance  to  this  realm  was  supposed  to  be  guarded  by  twro  dogs, 
the  most  famous  of  which,  Cerberus  in  Greece,  is  in  the  Vedas  spoken  of 
by  the  same  name,  Car  vara.  The  soul  must  pacify  these  dogs  and  pass 
them  without  injury  if  it  would  enjoy  the  delights  that  lay  beyond. 
Within  the  gates  stretched  a broad  desert  through  which  fhnved  the  river 
Acheron,  which  in  later  myths  came  to  have  various  branches,  the  Styx, 
Lethe,  Polyphegmon,  etc.  This  was  to  be  crossed  in  the  boat  of  Charon, 
the  silent  ferryman,  who  spake  no  word  but  exacted  of  each  ghost  a toll. 
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The  dark  river  crossed,  the  spirit  appeared  before  the  judges,  and  by 
them  its  future  fate  was  decided.  An  adverse  decision  condemned  it  to 
wander  lonely  in  the  darkness,  but  a favorable  verdict  authorized  its 
entrance  into  the  happy  fields  of  Elysium.  This  joyous  abode  was  in  the 
far  west,  in  that  land  beyond  the  shining  waters  and  the  purple  sunset  sea, 
where  the  orb  of  light  goes  to  rest  himself  at  night.  Its  light  is  eternal, 
its  joys  perennial,  its  happiness  perfect. 

With  little  difference,  this  faith  was  shared  by  ancient  Indians  and 
ancient  Norsemen.  The  latter  often  buried  with  the  dead  a canoe  or 
boat,  destined  to  convey  the  soul  across  the  waves  to  the  happy  lands 
beyond. 

Even  the  ancient  Kelt  of  Cornwall  or  Brittany  had  this  same  myth  of 
the  Islands  of  the  Blessed,  lying  somewhere  far  out  in  the  Western  Sea. 
What  to  the  Greek  was  the  Garden  of  the  Hesperides  with  its  fruit  of 
golden  oranges,  was  to  the  Kelt  the  Isle  of  Avalon,  with  its  orchards 
of  apples. 

Thither  was  conveyed  the  noble  Arthur  when  slain  on  .the  field  of 
Lyoness.  He  was  borne  away  in  a royal  boat  by  the  fairy  Avomen  of  the 
strand.  There  Ogier  the  Dane,  worn  by  the  wars  of  a hundred  years, 
was  carried  by  his  divine  godmother  to  be  restored  to  youth  and  strength, 
and  to  return  again  to  wield  his  battle-axe  under  the  Oriflamme  of 
France. 

WhereATer  we  turn,  Avhether  in  the  most  ancient  chants  of  the  Vedas,  in 
the  graceful  forms  of  the  Greek  religious  fancy,  in  the  gaimt  and  weird 
imaginings  of  the  Norse  poets,  or  in  the  complex  but  brilliant  pictures  of 
mediaeval  romance,  Ave  find  the  same  distinct  plan  of  this  journey  of  the 
soul. 

I pass  now  to  the  New  World,  almost  to  the  antipodes  of  India,  and 
take  up  the  doctrines  of  the  Aztecs.  We  have  sufficiently  ample  accounts 
of  their  notions,  preserved  by  various  early  Avriters,  especially  by  Father 
Sahagun,  Avho  took  doAvn  the  Avords  of  the  priests  in  their  oAvn  tongue,  and 
at  a date  when  their  knowledge  was  not  dimmed  or  distorted  by  Christian 
teaching.  Something  may  also  be  learned  from  Tezozomoc,  a native 
chronicler,  and  others. 

From  these  it  appears  that  the  Aztecs  held  that  after  death  the  souls  of 
all  people  pass  downward  into  the  under  world,  to  the  place  called  Mictlan. 
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This  is  translated  by  the  missionaries  as  “ hell  ” or  “ inferno,”  but  by 
derivation  it  means  simply  “ the  place  of  the  slain,”  from  an  active  verb 
meaning  “to  kill.” 

To  explain  this  further,  I add  that  in  all  primitive  American  tribes, 
there  is  no  notion  of  natural  death.  No  man  “ dies,”  he  is  always 
“ killed.”  Death  as  a necessary  incident  in  the  course  of  nature  is  entirely 
unknown  to  them.  When  a person  dies  by  disease,  they  suppose  he  has 
been  killed  by  some  sorcery,  or  some  unknown  venomous  creature. 

The  journey  to  Mictlan  was  long  and  perilous.  The  soul  first  passed 
through  a narrow  defile  between  two  mountains  which  touched  each 
other,  where  it  was  liable  to  be  crushed ; it  then  reached  a path  by  which 
lay  in  wait  a serpent ; next  was  a spot  where  a huge  green  lizard  whose 
name  was  “ The  Flower  of  Heat,”  was  concealed.  After  this  eight  deserts 
stretched  their  wild  wastes,  and  beyond  these  eight  steep  hills  reared  their 
toilsome  sides  into  the  region  of  snow.  Over  their  summits  blew  a wind 
so  keen  that  it  was  called  “ The  Wind  of  Knives.”  Much  did  the  poor 
soul  suffer,  exposed  to  this  bitter  cold,  unless  many  coats  of  cotton  and 
other  clothing  were  burnt  upon  his  tomb  for  use  at  this  lofty  pass. 

These  hills  descended,  the  shivering  ghost  reached  the  river  called  “ By 
the  Nine  Waters.”  It  was  broad,  and  deep  and  swift.  Little  chance  had 
the  soul  of  crossing  its  dark  current,  was  the  aid  for  this  purpose  forgotten 
during  life,  or  by  the  mourners.  This  aid  was  a dog,  of  the  species  trained 
by  the  Aztecs  and  held  in  high  esteem  by  them. 

But  the  dog  must  be  of  a particular  color  ; white  would  not  answer, 
else  he  would  say,  when  brought  to  the  brink,  “ As  for  me,  I am  already 
washed.”  Black  would  fail  as  much,  for  the  animal  would  say,  “ I am 
too  black  myself  to  help  another  wash.”  The  only  color  was  red,  and  for 
this  reason  great  numbers  of  reddish  curs  were  fostered  by  the  Aztecs,  and 
one  was  sacrificed  at  each  funeral.  Clinging  to  it,  the  soul  crossed  the 
river  and  reached  the  further  brink  in  safety,  being  purged  and  cleansed 
in  the  transit  of  all  that  would  make  it  unfit  for  the  world  beyond. 

These  worlds  were  threefold.  One  was  called  “ The  nine  Abodes  of  the 
Dead,”  where  the  ordinary  mass  of  mankind  were  said  to  go  and  forever 
abide.  The  second  was  paradise,  Tlalocan,  the  dwelling-place  of  the 
Tlalocs,  the  gods  of  fertility  and  rain.  It  was  full  of  roses  and  fruits.  No 
pain  was  there  and  no  sorrow.  Scorching  heat  and  cold  were  alike  unknown. 
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Green  fields,  rippling  brooks,  balmy  airs  and  perpetual  joy  filled  the  im- 
mortal days  of  the  happy  souls  in  Tlalocan.  Those  who  were  destined  for 
its  elysian  years  were  divinely  designated  by  the  diseases  or  accidents  of* 
which  they  died.  These  were  of  singular  variety.  All  struck  by  lightning 
or  wounded,  the  leprous,  the  gouty,  the  dropsical,  and  what  at  first  sight 
seems  curious,  all  those  who  died  of  the  forms  of  venereal  diseases,  were 
believed  to  pass  directly  to  this  Paradise. 

The  third  and  highest  reward  was  reserved  for  the  brave  who  died 
upon  the  field  of  battle  or,  as  captives,  perished  by  the  malice  of  public 
enemies,  and  for  women  who  died  in  childbirth.  These  went  to  the  sun 
in  the  sky  and  dwelt  up  in  the  bright  heavens.  After  four  years  they 
returned  to  earth,  and  under  the  form  of  bright  plumaged  singing  birds 
rejoiced  the  hearts  of  men,  and  were  again  spectators  of  human  life. 

In  this  Aztec  doctrine  the  ruler  of  the  underworld  is  spoken  of  as  Mie- 
tlantecutli,  which  the  obtuse  missionaries  persistently  render  as  the  Devil. 

The  name  means  simply  “ Lord  of  the  Abode  of  the  Slain,”  or  of  the 
dead.  In  several  myths  he  is  brought  into  close  relation  with  the  Aztec 
national  hero  god,  Quetzal coatl. 

Like  Osiris,  Quetzalcoatl  was  said  to  be  absent,  to  have  gone  away  to 
the  home  of  the  sun,  that  home  where  the  sun  rests  at  night.  More  speci- 
fically, this  was  said  to  be  under  the  earth,  and  it  was  spoken  of  as  a place 
of  delights,  like  Tlalocan.  Its  name  was  Cincalco,  which  means  the 
House  of  Abundance,  for  no  want,  no  dearth,  no  hunger  and  no  suffering 
were  known  there.  With  him  dwelt  the  souls  of  his  disciples  and  the 
Toltecs,  his  people,  and  at  some  day  or  other  he  and  they  would  return 
to  claim  the  land  and  to  restore  it  to  its  pristine  state  of  perfection. 

The  thoughts  in  these  faiths  which  I have  described  are  the  same.  In 
each  of  them  the  supposed  history  of  the  destiny  of  the  soul  follows  that 
of  the  sun,  and  the  stars.  In  all  of  them  the  spirits  are  supposed  to 
descend  into  or  under  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  then,  after  a certain 
lapse  of  time,  some  fortunate  ones  are  released  to  rise  like  the  orbs  of  light 
into  the  heavens  above. 

Striking  analogies  exist  among  them  all.  Th§  river  which  in  each 
flows  through  the  under-world,  is  nothing  else  than  the  great  world-stream 
which  in  the  primitive  geography  of  every  nation  is  believed  to  surround 
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the  habitable  land,  and  beyond  which  the  sun  sinks  at  night.  To  reach 
the  abode  of  the  sun  in  the  west  this  river  must  be  crossed. 

The  numbers  4 and  8 which  occur  in  the  Egyptian  and  Aztec  geography 
of  the  under-world,  are  relics  of  the  sacredness  attached  to  the  cardinal 
points. 

The  ruler  of  the  realm  of  shadows  is  not  a malevolent  being.  Osiris, 
Hades  or  Pluto,  Mictlantecutli,  Quetzalcoatl,  all  originally  represented 
the  sun  in  its  absence,  and  none  of  them  in  any  way  corresponded  to  the 
mediaeval  or  modern  notion  of  the  Devil.  As  Osiris,  who  is  unquestionably 
the  departed  Sun  God,  was  represented  with  ..heavy  and  braided  hair,  so 
his  Aztec  correlative  was  also  named  Tzontemoc,  which  means,  He  of  the 
abundant  falling  hair.  In  each  case  the  analogy  was  to  the  long  slanting- 
rays  of  the  setting  sun. 

The  role  of  the  dog  in  these  myths  is  a curious  one.  He  appears  as  a 
guardian  and  preserver.  Even  Cerberus  is  good  to  the  good  soul.  It 
has  been  argued  by  the  eminent  Sanscrit  antiquary  Rajendalala  in  his 
late  volume  on  the  Indo-Aryans,  that  this  is  a reminiscence  of  an  ancient 
custom  of  throwing  the  dead  bodies  to  the  dogs  to  be  consumed,  rather 
than  have  them  decay.  This  to  me  is  not  a very  satisfactory  explanation, 
but  I have  none  other  to  offer  in  its  place,  and  I therefore  merely  call 
attention  to  this  singular  similarity  of  notions. 

Though  I have  confined  my  comparison  to  these  three  ancient  nations, 
you  would  err  widely  if  you  imagine  that  it  is  for  lack  of  material  to 
extend  it.  I could  easily  summon  numberless  other  analogies  from  classic, 
from  Persian,  from  Turanian,  from  Semitic  sources  to  show  that  these 
notions  were  almost  universal  to  the  race  of  man. 

They  carried  themselves  into  early  Christian  teachings,  and  to-day  the 
wording  of  this  ancient  Sun  myth  is  repeated  in  most  of  the  churches  of 
Christendom.  We  have  but  to  mention  the  “river  of  death”  which  is 
supposed  to  limit  human  life;  we  have  but  to  look  at  the  phraseology  of 
the  Nicene  symbol,  where  it  is  said  that  Christ  “descended  into  Hell 
( Hades),”  and  after  three  days  rose  from  the  dead  and  ascended  into 
heaven,  where  he  sits  on  the  right  hand  of  God,  to  see  how  persistently 
the  old  ideas  have  retained  their  sway  over  the  religious  sentiments  and 
expressions  of  man. 

Rev.  John  I*.  Lundy  then  read  the  following  paper  on 
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MAIZE,  AS  IT  RELATES  TO  THE 
ZATION  OF  RED  MEN  ALL  THE 


INCIPIENT  Cl VI LI- 
WORIJ)  OVER. 


Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: 


I am  well  aware  that  two  opposite  opinions  exist  as  to  the 
nativity  of  what  is  commonly  called  Indian  corn,  and  technically,  Zen 
maize.  Deriving  the  first  part  of  its  title  from  Xnw,  to  five,  because  of  its 
superior  life-giving  and  nourishing  properties;  and  originally  named 
maize  or  mahiz  in  Hayti,  which  term  was  adopted  by  the  Spaniards  and 
since  retained,  the  name  of  Indian  corn  is  a far  better  designation  than 
the  most  of  those  who  now  use  it  are  apt  to  think.  Columbus  was  in 
search  of  a new  way  to  the  East  Indies,  and  he  thought  the  West  Indies  a 
part  of  the  great  Eastern  continent.  If  Indian  corn,  then,  can  be  shown 
to  have  existed  in  India  proper  before  the  discovery  of  America,  its 
common  name  is  entitled  to  special  respect,  and  is  eminently  proper.  By 
other  American  aborigines  than  those  of  Hispaniola  or  Hayti,  this  grain 
was  called  by  other  names,  as  we  shall  soon  see. 

Inasmuch  as  all  civilization  or  settled  life  begins  with  agriculture,  and 
the  seeds  of  agriculture  must  have  been  discovered  in  a wild  state ; 
inasmuch,  too,  as  all  historical  civilization  began  within  or  near  the 
tropics  in  both  hemispheres,  I am  inclined  to  think  with  the  learned 
Jesuit,  Le  Pere  Joseph  Fr.  Lafitau,  that  maize  of  some  kind  was  the  first 
farinaceous  food  of  primitive  men  after  the  discovery  of  fire  to  cook  it. 
In  speaking  of  the  cultivation  of  corn  by  the  American  aborigines  of 
Canada,  among  whom  lie  spent  several  years,  Lafitau  says : “ The  grain 
which  the  savage  women  of  America  cultivate  is  mays  (Mais),  otherwise 
known  under  the  names  of  the  Bled  of  India,  the  Bled  of  Spain,  and 
the  Bled  of  Turkey,  which  is  the  fundamental  nourishment  of  nearly  all 
the  settled  nations  of  America  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Julius  Scaliger 
maintains  that  this  kind  of  Bled  was  absolutely  unknown  to  the  ancients ; 
but  I am  not  of  this  author’s  opinion.  It  can  hardly  be  imagined  that, 
in  the  migrations  of  different  primitive  peoples  to  America,  to  extreme 
Asia,  Africa  and  Europe,  they  should  not  carry  along  with  them  this 
particular  grain  as  well  as  others,  especially  when  they  so  faithfully 
preserved  the  usages  of  their  ancestors,  even  arbitrary  ones,  during  a 
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long  course  of  ages;  it  is  therefore  incredible  that  they  should  neglect  the 
most  important  thing  of  all,  this  and  other  corn,  upon  which  depended 
the  sustenance  of  life.  Maize  being  thus  the  common  nourishment  of 
settled  savages  from  Lower  Brazil  to  Upper  Canada,  is  it  not  natural  to 
think  that  it  was  the  first  food  of  men  after  acorns  or  the  Beach-nuts  of 
Dodona  ? And  that  it  would  so  continue  to  be  for  many  ages  until  the 
discovery  of  other  food-grain  in  soil  and  climate  not  adapted  to  the 
cultivation  of  maize.”  (. Moeurs , etc.;  II,  63-65,  Paris,  1724). 

Tn  discussing  this  matter,  Lafitau  refers  to  Pliny,  Herodotus,  Philos- 
tratus,  and  other  ancient  authorities,  citing  simply  a remark  of, Pliny  as 
to  the  introduction  of  corn  ( milium ) into  Italy  from  India,  ten  years 
before  he  penned  the  statement.  I have  looked  up  Pliny’s  account  of  the 
matter,  and  it  is  certainly  a very  remarkable  one,  to  say  the  least  of  it. 
The  passage  may  be  found  in  the  sixth  volume  of  Didot’s  fine  Paris 
edition,  published  in  182b,  chapter  X of  the  18th  Book  of  the  Hist.  Nat. 
Pliny  says  of  this  milium,  which  he  carefully  distinguishes  from  pauicum, 
or  what  is  now  called  sorghum,  or  doura,  and  sometimes  millet,  that  its 
grain  was  large  and  black ; that  the  stalk  was  jointed  like  a reed,  and 
grew  to  the  height  of  seven  feet;  that  its  top  was  a long  spire ; that 
it  was  called  Lobas,  or,  as  the  Editor  says  in  a note,  Phobas;  that  of  all 
food-plants  it  was  the  most  nutritious  and  prolific,  yielding  about  three 
pints  and  a half  from  a single  grain;  and  that  it  should  be  planted  in  a 
good  moist  soil.  This  milium  differed  from  ordinary  pauicum,  in  these 
respects:  it  had  a larger  grain  which  was  covered  both  by  husks  and 
silk,  the  silk  curling  to  a point  like  a lock  of  hair;  the  grains  differed  in 
color  from  those  of  pauicum,  some  being  white,  some  black,  some  red, 
and  even  purple;  and  various  kinds  of  bread  were  made  of  milium,  but 
rarely  of  panicum.  This  bread,  well  prepared,  was  very  satisfying  and 
nutritious.  The  smaller  grains  of  panicum  hung  in  a clustered  mass  at 
the  top  of  the  plant  on  a slender  stem,  and  were  covered  by  spires  a foot 
long.  This  is  not  said  of  milium,  which  seems  to  have  been  of  two  kinds, 
viz. : that  which  had  each  grain  covered  by  its  own  husk  or  glume,  and 
that  which  grew  in  a covering  of  the  whole  ear  like  the  capsules  of  beans 
or  poppies. 

Is  there  any  maize,  each  grain  of  which  is  covered  by  its  own  husk  or 
glume  like  wheat,  rye  and  oats?  Certainly  there  is;  and  if  we  may 
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believe  Philostratus,  such  corn  grew  wild  in  ancient  India.  In  his  life  of 
Apollonius,  this  author  says : “ It  was  along  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  that 
Apollonius  saw  the  whole  broad  land  of  a rich  dark  color,  and  most 
productive  in  all  things.  He  more  especially  noticed  among  the  varied 
vegetation  ardyuaq  fhsffzcuraq  oaov  6}  f/dvaxsq,  ears  or  spikae  of  corn,  grow- 
ing as  high  as  reeds.  The  beans  were  thrice  larger  than  those  of  Egypt ; 
and  the  xiyypuq  or  panicum  also  grew  there.”  Philostratus  here  makes 
the  same  distinction  between  this  tall,  reed-like,  eared  corn  and  the 
ordinary  panicum  that  Pliny  does.  The  passage  is  found  in  the  third 
book,  ch.  5,  page  98  of  the  Life  of  Apollonius,  edited  by  G.  Olearius, 
Lipske,  1709. 

Herodotus  describes  this  spica-corn  of  India  thus : “ They  (the  Brah- 
manic  people)  of  lower  India  refuse  to  kill  any  live  animal ; they  sow  no 
corn,  and  have  no  dwelling-houses.  Vegetables  are  their  only  food. 
There  is  a plant  which  grows  wild  in  their  country,  about  the  size  of 
xlyypoq,  panicum  or  millet,  bearing  seed  or  grain  sv  xdl.uxi,  in  a calyx, 
husk  or  glume,  i.  e.  each  grain.  Their  custom  is  to  gather  this  grain  and 
boil  it  in  the  calyx,  and  thus  eat  it,  calyx  and  all.”  ( Thalia,  or  3d  book, 
c.  100).  In  speaking  again  of  xiyypoq  in  Babylonia,  as  growing  very 
tall,  as  all  panicum  or  sorghum  does,  Herodotus  is  making  the  same 
distinction,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  both  Pliny  and  Philostratus  do.  For 
the  expression,  “about  the  size  of  xiyypoq”  obviously  does  not  mean 
panicum.  ( Clio,  or  book  I,  c.  193).  The  aborigines  of  India,  were  then 
as  now,  dark  red  men ; and  civilization  began  there  at  a very  early  day 
in  human  history  on  corn  bread. 

I have  no  doubt  whatever  that  this  same  spica  corn,  or  tunicated  maize, 
once  grew  in  ancient  Egypt,  not  the  doura- maize  now  so  common,  nor  the 
inferior,  partially  tunicated  maize,  under  which  the  British  troops  sought 
shelter  from  the  scorching  sun,  last  September,  and  which  corn  is  now,  as 
in  past  times,  the  food  of  the  poor ; but  the  same  kind  of  maize  that  grew 
in  ancient  India  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  and  in  Italy  in  the  time  of 
Pliny.  My  reason  for  so  thinking  is  not  simply  because  the  botanist,  John 
Darby,  admits  that  Zea  maize  is  indigenous  to  Paraguay,  and  possibly  to 
other  parts  of  the  world ; and  that  it  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  the 
tombs  of  Egypt,  and  cultivated  in  China  before  the  discovery  of  America ; 
nor  yet  because  Crawford  regarded  it  as  of  aboriginal  cultivation  in  the 
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East  Indies ; but  chiefly  because  I have  here  two  grains  of  tunieated  Zea 
maize,  in  size,  shape  and  color,  precisely  like  our  own  large  yellow  corn, 
which  I obtained  with  these  old  scarabs  and  small  bronzes,  from  the  ne- 
cropolis of  Thebes,  twenty-two  years  ago,  in  my  visit  to  Egypt.  Who 
knows  but  that  this  corn  grew  there  in  the  time  of  Joseph  and  the  Pharaoh 
Aphophis,  then  the  reigning  Hyksos-king,  who  had  the  vision  of  the  seven 
fat  and  lean  kine,  and  the  seven  good  and  bad  ears  of  corn  growing  on 
single  stalks,  as  recorded  in  Genesis  xli  ? The  Hebrew  word  expressive 
of  these  ears  of  corn  is  shibboleth,  which  Gesenius  renders  ears  of  grain. 
Parkhurst  renders  it  ears  of  corn  shot  forth  from  the  stalk,  and  makes  this 
significant  remark  about  it : “ There  is  a species  of  wheat  called  Egyptian, 
which,  having  had  some  of  it  in  my  own  garden,  I have  often  seen  and 
examined,  and  which  bears  six  or  seven  ears  shooting  from  the  main  ear 
in  the  middle.  But  had  this  been  represented  in  Pharaoh’s  dream,  the 
Hebrew  expression  I think  would  have  been  seven  ears  coming  up  or 
growing,  not  on  one  stalk,  but  on  one  ear ; and  therefore  I rather  regard 
the  object  of  Pharaoh’s  dream  as  an  instance  of  one  of  those  discordant 
images  which  never  existed  in  nature.”  Clearly,  then,  this  corn  was  not 
wheat,  and  had  Parkhurst  ever  seen  a single  stalk  of  Zea  maize  or  Indian 
corn  bearing  seven  ears,  he  would  not  have  said  that  it  was  a “ discordant 
image  never  existing  in  nature.”  Poor  Britain  is  not  enriched  and  blessed 
with  this  bountiful  product  of  nature,  except  as  rich  America  sends  it  by 
shiploads  to  famishing  Ireland. 

Nearly  two  hundred  years  ago,  the  Dutch  factor,  William  Bosnian, 
wrote  a series  of  valuable  letters  from  the  coast  of  Guinea,  in  which  he 
describes  three  kinds  of  milhio,  obviously  a slight  modification  of  milium. 
“ The  large  kind  is  by  the  most  regarded  as  Turkish  wheat  or  Bled.  The 
stalk  is  about  twice  the  height  of  a man  ; and  on  this  stalk,  one,  two,  three 
and  sometimes  four  ears  of  milhio  grow,  each  of  which  contains  about  300 
or  400  grains,  which  are  white  and  red,  the  last  being  considered  the  best. 
It  makes  good  bread.  The  second  and  smaller  kind,  called  maize  by  the 
Portuguese,  is  like  the  coriander  seed, — makes  good  bread,  somewhat  like 
rye, — tastes  well — is  very  nourishing — grows  like  the  other  milhio,  only 
the  stalk  is  not  so  thick,  nor  the  ears  covered  with  leaves  (husks?)  as  the 
other  is ; for  which  reason  it  is  more  exposed  to  the  granivorous  birds  and 
not  so  much  cultivated  as  the  larger  kind.  The  third  sort  of  milhio  does 
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not  grow  on  stalks,  but  like  oats  in  Holland.  ( Coast  of  Guinea , pp.  277- 
79,  and  368-69,  Loud.,  1721,  2d  Ed.)  The  Portuguese  may  have  intro- 
duced the  second  kind  of  this  milhio  into  the  African  slave  coast  from 
Brazil ; hut  the  other  and  larger  milhio  would  seem  to  have  been  indigenous. 
There  was  sent  to  the  distinguished  French  savant,  Aug.  de  St.  Hilaire, 
from  Monte  Video,  what  was  then  deemed  a new  variety  of  maize,  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  tunicated ; because  each  grain,  instead  of  being 
naked,  was  covered  entirely  by  a husk  or  glume.  The  gentleman  who  sent 
it,  named  M.  de  Larranhaga,  obtained  it  from  one  of  the  aborigines  of 
Paraguay,  who  positively  affirmed  that  it  grew  in  the  moist  forests  of 
that  country  as  a native  product,  and  was  cultivated  by  the  Guaycuras 
1 ndians. 

But  we  need  not  go  so  far  as  this  for  our  evidence  of  tunicated  maize, 
inasmuch  as  it  still  grows  wild  all  over  the  lower  part  of  British  America* 
up  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ; and  I have  here  four  grains  of  it 
obtained  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  where  it  is 
labeled  thus,  “ Rocky  Mountain  Wild  Corn.”  When  Jaques  Carthier 
first  landed  somewhere  on  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  on  a hot  July  day  in 
1534,  he  saw  growing  in  great  abundance,  what  he  distinctly  calls  “ wild 
corn  and  I am  credibly  informed  that  this  wild  corn  of  which  Carthier 
speaks  is  still  so  designated  by  all  Canadians,  who  say  it  has  always  grown 
in  their  country,  as  long  as  they  can  remember. 

Mr.  Winthrop,  in  the  old  colonial  days  of  New  England,  reported  to 
the  Royal  Philosophical  Society  of  the  mother  country  that  “ no  wild  corn 
now  grows  here,  but  Indian  corn  or  maize,  which  the  natives  call  weachin. 
The  ear  is  a span  long,  composed  of  eight  rows,  of  various  colors,  red,  white, 
yellow,  blue,  olive,  black,  greenish,  speckled,  striped,  and  sometimes  on  the 
same  ear  and  in  the  same  field.  The  white  and  yellow  are  the  most 
common.  The  ear  is  covered  by  a husk  ; the  stalk  is  six  or  eight  feet 
high,”  &c.  He  quaintly  remarks,  that  the  samp  made  of  this  corn  is  so 
wholesome  and  pleasant  a diet,  that  it  is  a strange  kind  of  folly  in  some 
to  despise  it  because  it  is  Indian  corn,  and  the  Iudians  have  no  other  corn 
to  eat.”  This  and  much  more  of  the  same  sort  in  this  report,  may  be 
found  in  Oldmixon’s  British  Empire  in  America,  as  well  as  in  Daniel 
Neal’s  History  of  New  England. 

The  first  record  of  the  discovery  of  Indian  corn  in  America,  which  I 
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can  find,  is  in  the  Life  of  Columbus  by  his  son,  and  was  made  on  the  5th 
of  November,  1492.  This  is  the  record : “ There  was  a great  deal  of 
tilled  land,  some  sowed  with  those  roots  of  which  the  natives  gave  the 
Spaniards  a part  as  their  principal  food,  viz.,  a sort  of  beans  ^ground- 
nuts), and  a sort  of  grain  they  call  maize,  which  was  well-tasted,  baked  or 
dried,  and  made  into  flour.”  The  only  distinction  which  Peter  Martyr 
makes  between  the  panicum  of  the  dukedom  of  Milan,  where  he  says  it 
grew  in  great  abundance,  is  about  the  same  which  Pliny  had  already 
made  long  before,  and  is  this  : “ They  (American  aborigines)  make  bread 
of  a certain  pulse  called  panicum,  much  like  wheat,  but  longer  by  a span, 
somewhat  sharp  toward  the  end,  and  as  big  as  a man’s  arm  in  the  brawn  ; 
the  grains  are  set  in  a marvellous  order,  and  are  in  form  somewhat  like 
peas.  While  they  be  unripe,  they  are  white ; but  when  ripe  they  be  very 
black;  when  they  are  broken  they  are  whiter  than  snow.  This  kind  of 
grain  they  call  maize.”  (First  Decade,  Lok’s  Trans,  in  Hakluyt's  Sup- 
plement).  This  evidence  as  to  the  color  of  the  West  Indian  maize  is 
valuable  because  it  agrees  with  Pliny’s  as  to  the  black  color  of  the  milium 
brought  from  East  India  into  Italy. 

Raleigh’s  unhappy  colonists  first  encountered  maize  in  Virginia  under 
the  native  designation  of  pagatour,  which  these  Englishmen  called 
“ Guinea  wheat,  or  Turkey  wheat,”  according  to  the  names  of  the  coun- 
tries from  which  the  like  kind  had  been  brought.  They  found  three 
varieties  of  this  grain ; two  of  which  ripened  in  eleven  or  twelve  vveeks, 
the  stalks  of  which  were  six  or  seven  feet  high ; the  other,  which  ripened 
in  about  fourteen  weeks,  with  stalks  ten  or  eleven  feet  high,  the  grains 
being  white,  red,  yellow  and  blue  in  all.  With  the  aid  of  hops  good  beer 
was  made  of  this  maize,  as  a like  drink  had  long  before  been  made  by  the 
aborigines  of  Peru  and  Mexico. 

The  late  Plon.  Albert  Gallatin,  while  of  the  received  opposite  opinion 
that  maize  is  exclusively  of  American  origin,  says  this:  “ It  is  highly  im- 
portant that  the  presumed  fact  of  maize  being  exclusively  an  American 
plant  should  be  thoroughly  investigated,  in  order  to  a true  history  of 
agriculture  as  the  first  step  from  barbarism  to  civilization.  For  if  it  can 
be  proved  that  maize  is  wholly  indigenous  to  America,  and  was  the  founda- 
tion of  its  aboriginal  civilization,  then  this  civilization  was  the  result  of 
the  natural  progress  of  the  Red  Race,  and  first  appeared  in  America. 
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Humboldt  considered  maize  as  exclusively  American  ; and  it  seems  incre- 
dible that  a grain  so  eminently  useful  should  not  have  been  imported  into 
Europe  and  Western  Asia,  at  an  early  day,  if  it  had  been  cultivated  in 
any  part  of  Eastern  Asia.”  Manifestly  Gallatin  had  not  read  Pliny's 
account  of  such  importation  into  Italy  ; nor  had  he  probably  seen  any  of 
the  tunicated  maize  from  the  tombs  of  ancient  Egypt,  Paraguay,  or  the 
Pocky  Mountains. 

Pickering,  Johnson,  Figuier,  Simmons  and  other  writers  on  this  subject, 
assert  the  exclusive  American  origin  of  maize  on  the  negative  evidence  of 
its  non-cultivation  in  other  countries  as  in  America,  and  on  the  positive 
evidence  of  its  American  names  after  that  cultivation  began  abroad.  Our 
maize  may  have  been  superior  and  more  prolific  than  the  oriental,  and 
therefore  preferred.  There  is  such  a scientific  fact  as  the  degeneration 
of  all  cultivated  plants  and  vegetables,  a tendency  in  them  to  revert 
to  their  original  wild  native  types,  as  the  Darwinian  Lankester  has 
shown  ; and  I am  positively  assured,  on  the  competent  authority  of  the 
ex-Chief  of  the  Agricultural  Department  of  our  late  Centennial  Exposition, 
Mr.  B.  Landreth,  that  he  has  found  in  his  own  fields  of  maize,  grains 
covered  by  glumes,  and  sometimes  appearing  even  upon  the  tassels. 
This,  he  regards,  as  a reversion  to  the  original  wild  type.  This  fresh 
. native  type  transferred  to  the  warmer  countries  of  Europe,  like  the 
potato,  might  well  be  considered  distinctly  and  exclusively  American, 
inasmuch  as  the  Portuguese  must  have  been  the  first  to  introduce  it 
from  Brazil  and  Paraguay,  Bosman  expressly  informing  us,  as  above, 
that  one  variety  on  the  Guinea-coast  of  Africa  was  precisely  this  kind, 
which  the  Portugue-e  called  maize. 

The  Bed  Race  is  not  exclusively  American.  The  root-meanipg  of 
Adam,  whom  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  the  first  man,  is  simply  red 
or  ruddy.  Belzoni  first  discovered  in  an  ancient  tomb  of  Egypt,  four 
races  of  men  depicted  on  the  wall,  red,  black,  yellow  and  white.  Charn- 
pollion  first  deciphered  the  hieroglyphic  description  of  them,  which  proved 
them  to  be  four  such  distinct  races  then  known  to  the  old  Egyptians,  of 
which  they  regarded  themselves  as  the  first  and  foremost  of  all — the  men 
par  excellence.  This  great  race  is  represented  as  red  ; and  how  long  ago 
their  civilization  began  in  the  Nile  valley,  on  corn  bread,  nobody  knows. 
The  aborigines  of  India,  some  of  whose  tribes  still  remain,  are  a dark  red 
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race,  with  fine  straight  black  hair,  and  good  regular  features,  like  the 
ancient  Egyptians  and  our  own  Indians.  The  traditions  of  all  these  red 
races  point  to  the  north  as  their  ancient  home.  This  fact,  together  with 
Asiatic  and  American  traditions  of  some  great  flood  which  destroyed 
nearly  all  of  human  kind,  points  to  a Glacial  Era  that  drove  the  rem- 
nants of  these  red  races  from  what  was  once  an  earthly  paradise,  in  the 
northern  zone,  down  to  the  tropical  regions  of  both  hemispheres,  where 
all  historical  civilization  had  its  inception. 

These  views,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  I give  for  what  they  are 
worth,  and  hope  that  the  subject  may  have  a more  complete  investigation. 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  papers,  the  venerable  President  of  the  Society, 
Hon.  Eli  Iv.  Price,  spoke  as  follows : 

I.  To  Dr.  D.  G.  Brinton  and  Rev.  Dr.  Lundy : 

Members  of  the  Society  have  requested  me  to  express  to  you  their 
thanks,  for  the  interesting  addresses  you  have  just  delivered  to  them. 
They  mark  an  interesting  step  of  progress  in  the  history  of  the  Society. 

Though  I have  premeditated  nothing  to  say,  I will  make  a few 
remarks  upon  what  has  been  said.  The  addresses  of  both  speakers  have  * 
much  interested  me.  I wish  first  specially  to  notice  the  last  position  of 
the  last  speaker,  that  Indian  Corn  is  native  to  the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 
This  is  contrary  to  the  general  opinion  of  antiquarian  botanists.  Dr. 
Lundy  admits  that  Humboldt,  Gallatin,  Agassiz  and  others  held  that 
Indian  Corn  was  only  native  to  our  Western  Hemisphere;  to  which  list 
I add  the  name  of  the  historian  of  antiquity,  Niebhur,  Prussia’s  Minister 
to  Rome,  during  the  last  generation,  who  wrote,  that  the  Almighty  first 
gave  to  the  Asiatics  wheat ; but  to  the  Americans  maize. 

All  the  specimens  of  corn  produced  here,  from  Egypt  and  elsewhere, 
appear  to  be  of  other  species;  all  having  separated  grains,  with  separate 
envelopes  for  each  grain,  that  make  chaff  when  threshed,  and  not 
attached  closely  in  dense  rows  to  a cob,  nor  always  enclosed  together  in  a 
common  husk  round  the  ear  of  corn,  attached  to  the  stock  by  one  stem. 
These  other  species  instead  of  growing  the  corn  on  the  middle  of  the 


stock,  grow  it  at  the  top,  oil  separate  small  branches,  though  these  with 
their  seeds  lie  touching  each  other,  in  a crowning  bunch. 

I have  in  my  study  a representative  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  corn, 
from  a seed  said  to  have  been  taken  from  a mummy,  grown  by  Mrs.  John 
L.  Kennedy,  of  Bryn  Mawr,  and  from  her  seed  I have  grown  several 
stocks,  to  the  height  of  about  five  feet,  in  stock  and  leaf  like  our  Indian 
Corn,  but  without  its  separate  tassel  and  ear ; and  without  its  cob 
and  silk. 

This  Maize  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  exhibitions  of  vegetable 
fructification.  A silken  tube  rises  from  each  germ  of  a grain  of  corn  ; 
rises  to  the  top  of  the  sheath  that  incloses  the  young  ear,  and  presents 
a glutinous  point  for  the  reception  of  the  pollen  dust  that  falls  from  the 
tassel ; and  this  starts  a new  inside  tube  that  carries  the  fructifying  grain 
of  polleu  to  the  incipient  grain  of  corn,  without  which  process,  not  one 
grain  would  be  developed.  Yet,  so  true  is  this  very  delicate  proceeding, 
that  as  a rule,  nearly  every  grain  of  every  ear  is  perfected,  one  of  them 
containing  some  six  to  eight  hundred  grains,  in  eight  to  eighteen  rows, 
and  often  more. 

Such  is  the  care  of  the  Creator  to  feed  nearly  all  animate  life;  with 
an  intelligent  supervision,  as  wonderful  as  a miracle  ; only  surpassed  by 
the  varied  animal  growth,  and  the  phenomena  of  instinct  and  mind.  The 
area  of  this  prolific  production  is  under  the  sun,  both  sides  of  the  equator, 
in  a belt  of  one  hundred  degrees,  in  quantities  that  defy  computation, 
now  increasing  beyond  all  past  example. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  so  remarkable  and  beneficent  a production 
could  have  existed  in  the  eastern  Hemisphere,  before  the  discovery  of 
America  bv  Columbus,  without  having  left  a trace  of  its  existence,  in 
Pyramid,  Temple,  Tomb  or  history,  or  on  Obelisk  ; as  fossil,  or  possibly 
in  the  stratified  rocks.  The  subject  seems  to  deserve  further  investiga- 
tion. It  seems  warrantable  to  suggest  a paleontological  test  of  the 
question,  when  it  appears  that  Leo  Lesquereux  has  found  in  the  rocks 
specimens  of  Cordiates,  where  the  grains  of  pollen  are  seen  as  making 
their  tubular  progress  in  succession  towards  the  ova  for  their  fructifica- 
tion of  the  latter  in  the  chamber  of  the  pistil,  when  fixed  in  place  by 
the  sand.  (Pro.  Am  Ph.  Soc.  June  No.  81,  p.  288.)  Aud  mark  the 
curious  arithmetic  that  rules  the  structure  of  every  ear  of  maize  that  has 
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ever  been  grown ; no  one  having  had  an  odd  number  of  rows.  Safely 
did  the  master  offer  freedom  to  his  slave,  if  he  would  find  one  ear  with 
an  odd  row.  Verily,  there  is  a Designer  ever  working  in  creation. 

Dr.  Darlington  wrote,  “ I have  seen  a singular  variety  in  which  every 
seed  on  the  receptacle  appeared  to  have  its  own  husk,  or  spathe-like 
covering,  in  addition  to  the  general  envelope and  further  of  Indian 
Corn,  “ No  other  species  of  the  genus  is  known  in  the  United  States.” 
{Flora  Cestrica , 94,  Ed.  1837.)  Professor  Beal  of  the  Agricultural 
College,  at  Lansing,  in  Michigan,  said,  in  a recent  address  on  “ Indian 
Corn,”  “ Indian  Corn  is  not  known  to  grow  wild  anywhere,  yet  we  have 
a variety  known  as  ‘Wild  Corn,’  ‘Rocky  Mountain  Corn,’  ‘ Oregan 
Corn,’  ‘ Texas  Wild  Corn.’  ‘ In  this  case,  each  kernel  is  enveloped  in  a 
husk.’  The  cob  is  very  small  and  weak  ; so  weak  that  it  often  separates 
spontaneously  before  the  kernels  are  ripe.  The  entire  ear  is  enveloped  in  a 
husk.’  ” This  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  “Rocky  Mountain  Corn”  pro- 
duced here,  and  seen  by  Dr.  Darlington.  Paleontologists  may,  perhaps, 
some  time  tell  us  whether  the  “ Wild  Corn  ” was  parent  to  our  maize. 

At  the  next  meeting  Mr.  Barber  produced  several  small  corn  cobs, 
about  five  inches  long,  gathered  by  himself  from  the  waste  heap,  in  the 
ancient  city  of  the  Zuni  people. 

II.  Dr.  Brinton  has  carried  us  back  to  remote  mythical  times ; seem- 
ingly to  the  infancy  of  nations;  yet  with  a prior  antiquity  greater  than 
all  time  since.  We  seem  authorized  to  infer  that  our  race  had  a long 
declension  from  a happier  beginning.  Its  condition  was  low  as  described 
in  all  written  history,  and  as  described  by  St.  Paul,  and  in  the  profane 
literature  of  the  same  age.  The  good  in  all  those  ages  was  mingled  with 
ignorance,  superstition  and  many  evils.  Mankind  were  desperately 
wicked.  To  every  people  advanced  in  civilization,  every  other  people 
were  held  to  be  barbarian ; and  battle  was  always  the  arbiter,  whether 
they  should  exist,  or  be  enslaved.  There  was  no  law  of  nations  then  ; 
none  but  the  defensive  fought  for  the  right.  To  the  strong,  might  made 
the  right. 

Three  of  the  most  civilized  of  the  ancient  nations,  on  three  continents, 
are  chosen  by  Dr.  Brinton,  to  prove  man’s  early  faith  in  the  conception 
of  his  own  immortality;  and  that,  before  he  was  instructed  in  the  books 
of  the  Bible.  The  Egyptians  and  Greeks,  had  inherited  their  mythology 


and  civilizations  from  Asia.  The  Aztecs  from  whom?  Between  the 
latter  and  the  other  two,  there  was  no  intercourse  before  the  arrival  here 
of  Columbus.  Yet  all  had  conceived  the  most  important  thought  man 
can  conceive,  that  of  his  own  soul’s  immortal  being. 

They  conceived  that  faith,  but  with  materialistic  investments  and 
erroneous  incidents.  Their  knowledge  did  not  suffice  for  the  clear 
development  of  the  conception  with  which  they  were  inspired.  Their 
highest  object  of  worship  was  the  material  sun  ; seen  to  be  the  proximate 
cause  of  all  life,  and  of  all  happiness.  The  sun  they  would  follow  in  his 
rise,  transit  and  in  his  setting  glory;  and  conceived  the  thought  that 
they  must  reach  him  as  their  subterranean  abode,  yet  to  be  effected,  but 
by  material  means;  aided  by  the  game  and  weapons  of  the  chase,  and 
food  piously  placed  in  their  graves.  They  had  not  truly  conceived  of 
the  immaterial  nature  of  the  mind  or  soul,  that  was  to  have  a “ celestial 
habitation ;”  that  needed  neither  food,  nor  to  be  rowed  in  boats  over  the 
waters.  The  light  of  that  higher  conception  was  to  dawn,  and  shine  upon 
later  centuries,  except  as  men  suffer  its  eclipse. 

Still  their  sun-god  and  other  gods,  were  conceived  to  have  minds  and 
passions,  as  variable  and  strong  as  the  human ; and  when  evils  came 
upon  the  people,  some  god  supposed  to  be  angered,  was  conceived  to 
require  to  be  propitiated  by  sacrifices,  even  to  the  offering  of  human 
victims.  The  seemingly  unavoidable  wars,  the  authorized  infanticides, 
and  the  sacrifices  of  human  lives,  made  the  life  of  man,  in  all  ancient 
nations,  dreadful  to  live  and  more  dreadful  when  they  died.  We  see,  as 
far  as  we  can  see,  that  mankind  were  helpless  of  recovery  from  evils  so 
dire,  yet  were  thereby  struggling  through  them  towards  a higher  truth 
and  a brighter  light;  and  these  myths,  that  Dr.  Brinton  has  done  so 
much  to  make  known  to  the  world,  are  the  proofs  not  only  of  that 
struggle  towards  the  light,  but  also  of  the  contrast  between  that  darkness 
and  our  light.  It  is  a most  important  part  of  the  study  of  the  human 
mind  and  the  history  of  human  society  ; is  proof  indeed,  that  in  all  ages 
the  true  God  has  striven  with  man  in  his  ignorance  and  wickedness ; and 
when  Abraham,  would  have  slain,  in  sacrifice,  his  beloved  son,  to  a true 
God ; sacrificed  that  one  life  that  was  promised  to  be  father  of  the 
countless  Israel,  his  hand  was  stayed,  it  was  a great  step  of  advancement 
towards  a happier  human  existence  ; yet  is  evidence  to  us  how  gloomy 
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and  fearful  was  yet  the  conception  of  the  best  of  Mankind  ; and  how 
derogatory  to  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  and  of  all  Chris- 
tians, the  true  love  of  whom  and  of  His  perftct  attributes,  crowned  by 
that  of  His  boundless  love,  should  cast  out  all  fear.  ’ We  disparage 
that  truest  conception  whenever  we  fail  to  commit  ourselves  with  entirest 
trust  to  His  absolute  di-posal,  and  sincerely  pray  “ Thy  will  be  done.” 
With  this  our  faith  we  have  no  right  to  fear  God,  except  to  fear  the 
sacrilege  of  failing  to  sufficiently  love  Him. 

The  mythic  conceptions  of  antiquity  were  indeed  materialistic,  both  as 
to  gods  and  the  soul,  who  were  to  live  by  food  and  move  by  muscle. 
The  heathen  peoples  were  in  this  consistent.  They  had  excuse  that  our 
materialists  have  not.  Their  traditions  became  fixed,  and  inveterate  by 
long  hereditary  practice  and  repetitions.  Their  minds  were  thus  held 
down  to  the  level  of  materialism,  and  did  not  soar  to  seek  to  understand 
the  immaterial  nature  of  the  human  mind,  nor  of  that  of  the  true  Deity  ; 
and  did  not  know  that  the  immortal  soul  should  not  need  material 
instruments  for  transport,  nor  that  the  immortal  life  did  not  require 
material  food.  Yet  in  our  day,  of  highest  mental  culture,  many  nearest 
and  in  the  seats  of  learning,  fail  to  rise  to  such  conception  of  mind, 
divine  or  human,  but  take  a retrograde  direction.  • They  see  in  the  merely 
physical,  no  mind  nor  feeling,  yet  they  ascribe  to  mere  matter  the  power 
to  create  all  mind  and  feeling.  And  how  could  dead  matter  ever  get  the 
first  thought  towards  contriving  the  first  life,  or  form  of  any  being,  or 
give  the  laws  of  their  being?  Of  the  two  grand  divisions  of  creation,  one 
i-i  but  the  dead,  that  is,  wholly  subservient  to  tlie  other;  that  other  the 
living,  feeling  mental,  which  alone  is  of  value,  and  the  alone  reason  for 
both.  The  reverse  process  is  to  make  the  inferior  cause  of  the  superior; 
and  illogically  to  leave  creation  without  a Creator.  The  logic  of  a sound 
mind  exacts  the  conception  of  a Creator  who  can  know  the  nature  of  the 
mind  He  creates,  and  have  the  power  to  give  the  life  that  lives  and 
prescribe  the  action  of  all  living  creatures  ; and  the  good  human  mind, 
is  the  highest  natural  evidence  we  have  of  the  nature  of  the  Creator; 
but  that  mind  to  be  conceived  as  infinitely  transcending  in  all  goodness 
and  power.  Doing  this  we  may  be  able  to  trust  Him  with  a perfect  trust 
of  the  understanding,  and  love  Him  with  an  ardent  adoration  ; and  our 
philosophy  and  religion  be  in  accord. 


■ v.. 
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